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is on terms of the closest intimacy. The Groupist
in him will give place, when the strain comes, to
the Partisan.*

On the other hand, it may be said that even if
the groups would hesitate to combine against the
Ministry of their choice when it is a question of a
formal vote of confidence, there is no certainty that
they would not do so on other issues. Indeed, we
have had examples before now of a snap division
taken on some minor point, by which sudden defeat
i& inflicted on a Government that has still
a good working majority in the House. The
Prime Minister whose observations I have given
above t has pointed out that it is this circumstance
which renders it as necessary as ever it was for the
Cabinet to include members, skilled in the art of
House of Commons management and possessed of
the confidence of the chamber. It is true that the
Ministry is generally impregnable, when it has had
time to organise electoral pressure, and to bring to
bear the party machinery on the rank and file ; but
it is always liable, unless the House of Commons is
adroitly managed and properly held in hand, to
sustain a rebuff on some incident that may arise in

* The strain may be felt in the constituencies as well as
Iz. ihe House of Commons. We have an illustration in the
present (1913) relations between the Liberal and the Labour
parties. The latter group is nominally independent of the
former. But in Parliament the Labour members have usually
acted in close association with the Liberals; and Labour
candidates, in spite of the opposition of their executives, some-
times stand, and get themselves elected) as " Liberal-Labourn
representatives.

f See Note to Chapter YL, supra, " Lord Salisbury on fcht
Cabinet and the House of Commons,*'